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A TONDO BY LORENZO DI CREDI 

LORENZO DI CREDI is an artist 
to whom it is hard to do full jus- 
tice. He attracts indeed a cer- 
-^ tain popular esteem by reason of 
the religiose sentiment of his Madonnas, 
but he is not whole-hearted enough in this 
appeal to compete with the full-blown 
rhetoric of a Carlo Dolci or a Sassoferrato. 
On the other hand, to the severer critic this 
popularity, mild though it be, creates a 
mood of vague distrust which he over- 
comes with difficulty. Such a one, en- 
amoured of the virile accent of Verrocchio, 
and the supreme beauties of Leonardo, is 



apt to regard Lorenzo di Credi as an almost 
negligible adjunct to that famous Floren- 
tine atelier. And yet his position is a very 
distinct one — he stands on another plane 
than the other assistants — than Botticini, 
or even that most accomplished and as yet 
nameless master who painted the Madonna 
and Angels ascribed to Verrocchio in the 
National Gallery, and who evidently is re- 
sponsible for many works which still bear 
Verrocchio's name. The mere fact that 
amid such surroundings, with Verrocchio 
for master, and Leonardo da Vinci for a 
fellow pupil, Lorenzo di Credi's personality 
survives, clear and distinct throughout the 
whole body of his work; that he had the 
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humble self-confidence to use only such 
parts of Leonardo's all-embracing style as 
could be assimilated to his cloistered and 
unambitious spirit; that he was never a 
minor Verrocchio or a brilliant Leonard- 
esque painter; these things proclaim a 
powerful artistic conviction. 

Neither Verrocchio's sense of anatomical 
accent nor Leonardo's chiaroscuro with 
its deep psychological import could help 
Lorenzo to the expression of his ideas. 
The language that was proper to him was 
that of an earlier day, the language of pure 
line and brilliant oppositions of pure color, 
the language of Fra Angelico and the minia- 
turists. Two things, therefore, Lorenzo di 
Credi cherished in his art, the quality of 
his line regarded as pure linear design in 
the flat, and the pure enameled brilliance 
of his colored surfaces. True, he took on 
just so much of the knowledge of structural 
form and of light and shade as was in- 
evitable to one of his time and place, but 
his acceptance of them is perfunctory — 
they yield no expressive quality to his 
work, and he subordinates them as much 
as he can to his feeling for illuminated 
linear design. 

His linear design, though never great 
or intensely expressive, has rare purity and 
elegance of rhythm, and serves quite ade- 
quately to express his mood of gentle 
pietistic reverie. It is characteristic of 
Credi's unaspiring nature that his choice of 
subjects was narrow and showed no marked 
originality. In the Noli me Tangere of the 
Uffizi he attempted for once a theme of 
serious dramatic import, but his favorite 
theme was that of the Virgin kneeling in 
adoration before the Infant Christ laid upon 
the ground amid the ruins of the stable, 
with a wide, tranquil landscape stretch- 
ing away into misty sunlit distances. 

This theme he repeated again and again 
with many slight variations; sometimes he 
used a rectangular panel (National Gal- 
lery), sometimes one with an arched top 
(Berlin), sometimes a circular panel (Karls- 
ruhe), and the composition was in each 
case varied and shifted only so much as to 
allow of its accommodation to the picture 
space. 

One of the best of these arrangements of 



the well-worn theme is the Tondo at 
Karlsruhe, where there is still something 
of Verrocchio's and Leonardo's structural 
feeling in the broad cast of the drapery. 
In the later treatment of the subject at 
Berlin, this fine structural design has given 
place to Credi's characteristic long, limp 
folds of soft drapery and the pose has be- 
come more languid and sentimental. 

In the Tondo recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Virgin is very 
similar to the Berlin version, while the 
Child is almost the same in pose as the 
Child at Karlsruhe, allowing for the fact 
that the whole composition is reversed. 
On the whole, one would be inclined to 
place the New York version between these 
two, later than the Karlsruhe and earlier 
than the Berlin one. 

But what distinguishes the New York 
version most is the presence of an angel 
bending over to support the infant St. 
John in the act of adoration. This angel 
is indeed one of the most purely Leonard- 
esque figures in the whole of Lorenzo di 
Credi's work, and reminds one of that angel 
in the Annunciation in the Uffizi in which 
Lorenzo di Credi seems to have collabo- 
rated with Leonardo himself. 

Certainly this head has a nobility and 
dignity, a psychological force which is 
rarely to be met with in Credi's work. 

Finally, we must compare the New York 
picture with another Tondo, No. 1018, in 
the Pinakothek at Munich. According to 
the catalogue, this work is a copy of a lost 
original by Lorenzo di Credi, which itself 
is derived from a so-called Verrocchio at 
Sheffield. I am, unfortunately, not ac- 
quainted with the Sheffield picture, but 
there can, I think, be little doubt that the 
lost original by Credi is none other than the 
New York Tondo. 

Except as regards quality, in which the 
inferiority of the Munich picture is marked, 
the differences are slight. The composi- 
tion is reversed, the Virgin kneeling to the 
(spectator's) left, the angel to the right. 
The ruin has been made more intricate, 
more picturesque, and has thereby lost 
much of its compositional value. 

The space behind the Virgin so beauti- 
fully and adequately filled in the New 
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York tondo by a view into the placid park- 
like landscape, is occupied in the Munich 
copy by a figure of the sleeping St. Joseph 
and a more elaborate landscape. 

Besides these, there are many minor 
differences; the angel has wings, he is bend- 
ing over more, and his face is seen in finer 
profile; St. John has a cartellino which is 
wanting in the New York picture; the Vir- 
gin's face is considerably changed and in a 



way that suggests that the artist who made 
this replica had come under the influence 
of Piero di Cosimo. 

In all these changes, something of the 
suave beauty of the New York picture has 
been sacrificed to the exigencies of a popu- 
lar taste, which then as now preferred a 
quantity of small pictorial interests to the 
perfect expression of a fundamental idea. 

R. E. F. 
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